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AS ONE PART OF THE 3-YEAR PROGRAM OF PROJECT TALENT, A 
COUNSELING INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM WAS DEVELOPED IN THE SAN 
JUAN, CALIFORNIA, UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT. THE INTELLECTUALLY 
GIFTED (THE TOP 2 PERCENT ON ACHIEVEMENT AND ABILITY TESTS) 

IN GRADES 7, 8, AND 9 WERE PLACED IN THIS EXPERIMENTAL 
PROGRAM. BOTH COGNITIVE AND AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES WERE SET UP 
FOR THE SMALL GROUP COUNSELING SESSIONS, AND ENGLISH AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES. SMALL GROUPS OF EIGHT- TO 10 STUDENTS 
MET ONCE EVERY 2 WEEKS WITH A COUNSELOR. THE COUNSELORS AND 
THE TEACHERS OF THE ENGLISH AND SOCIAL STUDIES CLASSES 
PLANNED COORDINATED ACTIVITIES FOR THE SMALL GROUFS AND 
CLASSWORK WHICH WOULD LEAD TO INTELLECTUAL AND SOCIAL GROWTH. 
MANY OF THESE ACTIVITIES WERE DETAILED IN THE REPORT. 
INSERVICE TRAINING AND PROGRAM PLANNING CONTINUED THROUGHOUT 
THE YEAR. IT WAS DECIDED THAT EVALUATION OF THE PROGRAM COULD 
BEST BE DONE BY ATTEMPTING TO MEASURE THE AMOUNT OF STUDENT 
GROWTH IN LINE WITH PROGRAM OBJECTIVES, RATING SHEETS ON THE 
FEELINGS AND ATTITUDES OF ALL THOSE INVOLVED, DETAILED CASE 
STUDIES, AND STUDENT SELF-EVALUATION FORMS WERE USED. THE 
PROGRAM WAS PRESENTED AS AN EXAMPLE OF A MEANS OF 
INTERRELATING COUNSELING AND CLASSROOM ACTIVITIES WHICH COULD 
SERVE FOR STUDENTS OTHER THAN THE GIFTED. (NS) 
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FOREWORD 



Every child should have the opportunity to acquire a sound 
basic education , and the structure of the opportunity should be 
sufficiently flexible to permit the child to learn at the rate 
and to the full level his ability permits. Responsibility for 
the provision of this opportunity rests primarily with the public 
schools. 

In addition to having this opportunity, every child should be 
helped to understand himself and to know his abilities and should 
be counseled regarding how he can utilize his abilities to best 
advantage. Responsibility for the provision of this help and 
counseling is a major responsibility of the schools, but one 
that must be shared by the home. 

Ways in which the schools can meet these responsibilities, 
especially with gifted children, have been well defined by Calif- 
ornia Project Talent. And in addition Project Talent has demon- 
strated ways in which counseling-instructional programs of high 
caliber can be developed and operated with outstanding success. 

This publication contains a report of Project Talent regarding 
its findings in conducting a counseling-instructional program for 
gifted children and recommendations regarding how similar programs 
may be developed and conducted by California school districts. 
Every school administrator and other professional educator should 
profit from studying the information and ideas presented. 
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California Project Talent, supported through the Cooperative 
Research Program of the Office of Education, U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, demonstrated four types of edu- 
cational programs for gifted pupils, including enrichment, accel- 
eration, special classes, and counseling-instructional programs. 

The counseling-instructional program was developed and demonstrated 
in the San Juan Unified School District, Carmichael, California. 
Seminar groups of students in grades seven, eight, and nine were 
organized and led by professional counselors. These groups (of 
six to eleven students) met weekly to discuss topics of intellec- 
tual concern stemming from classroom instruction in English or 
Social Science. 



This publication represents the culmination of three years of 
counseling-instructional program development and refinement. It 
describes administrative procedures for establishing cooperative 
guidance and instructional programs, provides guidelines for plan- 
ning learning experiences and inservice training for professional 
staff, and outlines methods and forms for the evaluation of changes 
in student characteristics. 



The counseling-instructional program offers significant chal- 
lenges to teachers and counselors. To successfully carry out the 
guidance aims of this program, teachers should learn to interpret 
the behavior of' their students in terms of psychological principles 
as well as academic understanding. Conversely, counselors should 
share and relate their judgments concerning curriculum content and 
educational methodology with students and teachers. The results 
of this unique interchange of roles and ideas may include more 
positive control of student awareness and maturity, as well as 
meaningful modifications of subject matter content. 



In practice, the program already demons trated in the San Juan 
Unified School District should serve as a prototype from which other 
programs may be initiated. This publication may be viewed as a 
set of basic guidelines which school administrators may use for 
establishing counseling-instructional programs in their own districts. 
In addition, college instructors might use this publication as a 
basis for analyzing the structure of group counseling programs; 
guidance personnel might formulate inservice programs to demonstrate 
the setup and utilization of this program or its evaluative tools; 
or school districts might use this material as a starting point for „ 
the development of similar programs involving different subjects or^" 
motives. For example, special counseling programs seem uniquely 
designed for use with underachieving students. 

Many administrators, counselors, and teachers (of the San Juan 
Unified School District) worked within this program and contributed 




A, 






to its success and improvement. Ferd J. Kiesel, Superintendent, 
and Leslie M. Chase,- Assistant Superintendent, were among the first 
to realize the usefulness of this type of program in their district. 
Along with Mrs. Marion Faustmah, Coordinator of Reading and Gifted 
Programs, they helped to promote and establish this program in the 
San Juan Unified District. The successful operation of an* educa- 
tional program depends upon a well-chosen and dedicated group of 
professionals. This program was successful largely because counsel- 
ors such as Marilyn Cas stevens, Richard Schramm, Mrs. Virginia 
Smith, Vernon Steyer, Evelyn Tillman, and Rotiiee Lemmon were selec- 
ted to lead and guide its development. 
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Deputy Superintendent 
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Donald Mahler 
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Joseph P. Rice, Jr. 

Codirector > California 
Project Talent 



Paul D. Plowman 

Codirector , California 
Project Talent 
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Part I 

INTRODUCTION 



To promote differential programs for gifted students, the California State 
Department of Education established and coordinated six demonstration cen- 
ters for talent development in six different school districts: Los Angeles 
Unified, Pasadena Unified, and Lompoc Unified in southern California; and 
San Juan Unified, Davis Joint Unified, and Ravenswood City^Elementary in 
northern California, Supported through the Cooperative Research Program 
of the Office of Education of the U. S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare and known collectively as "Project Talent, " the six demonstration 
centers worked from 1963 to 1966 developing and refining curriculum mate- 
rials, holding inservice training programs, presenting demonstrations, and 
encouraging the inauguration or extension of "program patterns for gifted 
children and youth, "a Four types of programs were studied at the demonstra- 
tion centers: enrichment, acceleration, special classes, and counseling- 
instruction. This report is an outgrowth of the counseling -instruction demon- 
stration program conducted at the San Juan Unified School District in Sacra- 
mento County. 

A study of 17 types of special programs for the gifted was conducted in 1961. 
It was reported from this study that all the experimental groups showed greater 
gains in achievement than did the control groups. 2 During this earlier study 
it was observed that school needs, facilities, and size entered into program 
selection and that school districts might need several or all of the programs 
to best educate their gifted students. 

The four types of programs at the demonstration centers corresponded 
roughly to the three major categories of the earlier,. study: (1) special pro- 
grams, (2) acceleration, and (3) enrichment. Validation of program design 
was therefore considered established at the outset. No comparisons among 
the demonstration programs were intended. The programs in the demonstra- 
tion centers were evaluated by measuring attainment of differential program 
goals. 



Joseph P. Rice and Paul D. Plowman, "A Demonstration Center with Dif- 
ferential Programming for Gifted Pupils in California in Grades One Through 
Nine: Enrichment, Acceleration, Counseling, and Special Classes, " Califor- 
nia Schools, XXXIV (May, 1963), 139. 

2 — — — “ 

Educational Program for Gifted Pupils : A Report to the California Legis - 
lature Pursuant to Section 2 of Chapter 2385, Statutes of 1957 . Sacramento: 
California State Department of Education. 1961, passim . 








nJ I“® oounselmg-mstructional program was designed to incorporate opportu- 
{"£?;? f Peer lnteractl °“ with guided learning. The aim therefore was to 
ring more personal meaning to the learning experience and to provide for the 
iversity of interests of intellectually gifted students. Guidance and instruc- 

nfaZZt ' nterr ?* ted small group counseling sessions where ^ students 

?f g d se Y en thr ° u S h nme were able to discuss compelling issues and chal- 
sessions * Counselors and teachers are able to confer for planning re- 
nf snhn!^ 8 r ° 01 ^ activities. The program is regarded as adaptable to a variety 
of school organization patterns and objectives and as an excellent procedure ^ 
for individualizing instruction. procedure 

At the demonstration center, the activities of the counseling-instructional 

E2? 1 TJ 6re C °° rdin , at edwith the regular curriculum for graderseven trough 
nine. The procedure for these activities follows: (1) counseling sessions with 

selora^?} 1158 1 6 + e ^ y i° ther week; discussion meetings of teachers with coun- 
a cla f 1 f 1 ro ? m activities, planned during teacher-counselor 

Thpii > d 4 • m ? n j h L y “service training meetings of the program staff, 
the Mftart foi. 68 lr \ clu + d . ed representative materials for teaching and counseling 
thl e^ct'of°theprogranf. lnservlce trainin « of ‘he staff, and for evaluating 

Rationale for The Counseling-Instructional Program 

th ® re ??. ai ? d ® r J of this section some of the unique characteristics of intel- 
lectually gifted students, their need for challenge from the school, and the 
counseling -instructional program as one means of meeting that need are given. 

Characteristics of the Intellectually Gifted 

ar?+Z^ Vldlne the in *® llectuall y gifted with particularized learning experiences 

the a L^ an Th° nS h a K i0nS i fatelleotual P°wer is the only common ground for 

the gifted. They have been described as differing more from each othe? than 

do St Pe Zv ?f r S e „^ n H any °‘ her baSiS - 3 However * group characteristics 
r° fS*-, of the gifted pursue an area of special interest in such denth 

can provide ^^^he^ntefl !f lent required ex6eeds what the school 

teachers fin'd ^ ^ ? lfted gra . sp ideas ver y rapidly; perceptive 

eacners find that the m^re verbal expression of a principle is usuallv ade- 
quate for understanding and application. ® P P sua lly ade 

fu rV t Y ° f high ? c ^ 001 students identified earlier as gifted achievers in 
grade five has suggested some interesting group characteristics. Excelling 

lm, U p. C 39^’. FreehiU - Gifted Children. New York: The MacmUlan Co., 



2 




on achievement tests and attaining superior grade -point averages, these stu- 
dents confirmed their potential for high Achievement. They were described 
by teachers as typically completing assignments, working independently, per- 
servering on problems, willing to seek more than one solution to problems, 
and showing regard and respect for others. These students were rated low on 
such behaviors as participating freely, volunteering to answer questions and 
express ideas, showing originality in thinking, and showing leadership ability. 6 

Summarized from available literature are other behavioral and mental qual- 
ities which characterize the intellectually gifted: 



1 . 



They exhibit extensive learning capacity with accurate perception of sit- 
uations, insight into relationships, and independent, rapid, factual learn- 
ing. 



2. They demonstrate power of thought in their ready grasp of principles, 
applications of ideas, original interpretations, and forceful reasoning. 

3. Mental endurance, tenacity of purpose, intrinsic interest in the challeng- 
ing and difficult, and versatile interests point to their intellectual drive. 

4. Their breadth and depth of knowledge is not necessarily related to number 
of years they have attended school. 



5. 



They often have intensive and detailed understanding in areas of their 
interest and also possess a wealth of general information. Frequently, 
their understanding and interest are characterized by high aptitude. ? 



Apparently, the fact -giving and fact -getting acts which dominate teaching 
and learning in most educational settings are not necessary or even appro- 
priate in teaching the intellectually gifted. 8 The extension of their critical 
and evaluative thinking abilities and the development of creative thought proc- 
esses should receive the major emphasis. 9 Herein lies the difference between 
the intellectually gifted and the average; herein should lie the variation in the 
school program. 



Louise N. Bachtold, "Survey of Students from High Achievement Potential 
Classes. Summary report on the follow-up study of senior high school stu- 
dents, Davis, Calif.: Davis Joint Unified School District, 1964 (mimeographed). 

7 Ward, op. cit. pp. 25-26. 

g ~ 

Ward, op. cit. p. 58. ... 

9 

E. Paul Torrance, Educati on and the Creative Potential. Minneapolis, 

Minn.: The University of Minnesota Press, 1963, p. 4. 
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lir’ance Needs 



• ?tf C ^ er ^i anc ^ » ac ^ m ^ strators °^ ten discount counseling and guidance for th*» 
intellectually gifted on the basis that such students are bright^nough to proceed 
on. their own. Terman-s study could well be presented as justification for such 
n assumption; Terman found that children with superior intellect presented 

durin S childhood as weU asin P maturity. 10 
The intellectually gifted may be better equipped to handle their difficulties than 
verage students; however, their need for assistance is no less great Bpino 1 

"embarrassment^ of ^ such - tafi Z* 

alternatives^ ? * + mvolvea * n bein g given choices between alluring 
w i + ' or problems stemming from the realization that possessing soe- 
cial talents involves special obligations to society. ** The very characteristics 
w ich set gifted children apart from the average may cause difficulties* teachers 
may see only their intellectual maturity and overlook their problems For 

eSS-^^ y sk gl for d co tUde S S ne f hel S in eValUati “S the distributor oftheir 
energies a task for counselors who understand the students well. 12 



+ ^ ertain1 ?.™ t0 . the 1 g ifted is the problem for some of failing to recognize 
5|®£ ?^ n bl £ b Potential. !3 Others are frustrated over the discrepancy between 

ize such l pe^ atld their ph ^ sical abilit ^ to real- 



Penetratmg and perceptive, the intellectually gifted have expressed deeoer 
awareness and more intensive feelings over problems than do members of 
ave r ag e groups. 15 This sensitivity requires. sensitive counseling in turn Al- 

m edu . cation is popularly conceived as assistance to, students 
... ?u rta J n Problems, m actuality a counseling program must be concerned 
wxth the education of all students. As part of tL movemeS to foster full devel- 
opment of the intellectually gifted, more attention should be given to the bene- 
fits which counseling has to offer. For example, counseling 1 provides a ^sitS- 
£? n . la J hlcb the student is stimulated to evaluate himself fnd his opportuni- 
ties, to decide on a course of action, . and to accept responsibility for hifchoice 

° f actl ? a * 16 As revealed by a number of studies on gifted children 
uch children readily develop the ability to investigate many things for them- •' 



10 



11 



Gallagher, op. cit., p. 35. 



o__ j0ha C ,\ ^ ^ an a . nd Ge °rge D. Demos, Education and Guidance of the Ablest 
Springfield, 111. : Charles C. Thomas, Pu EITslier, 1064, p. 244. 

l 3c ^K. O r r. Gifted Student'. New York: Oxford University Press, 

LXVnMS^togSo!: pp.°“ g tHe Gifted Ghlld ' " Ih e Schoo! Review , 

Ward, 0 £. cit., pp. 188-89. 

®°nsall, "Introspections of Gifted Children, " California Jour- 
nal ox Educati onal Research. XI (September, 1960), pp. 159- 6 ~ ti. ~ 

Riniko^u! 1 ^ Gi , fted - j„ Edited by Joseph L. French), New York: Holt 
Rinehart Winston, Iqc., 1964, pp. 392-94. At * 
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selves. The gifted have also been described as tending to resist adult attempts 
to control their thinking. Counseling is particularly important for these supe- 
rior students, who would thereby be helped in mobilizing their own resources 
to solve their problems. * * 



Group Interaction 



The effectiveness of small working groups has been studied with increasing 
frequency for a variety of purposes. Research in group dynamics has confirmed 
group interaction as a learning medium. 18 Group -centered leadership tech- 
niques have been found to offer a promising approach in the classroom. 19 
These techniques are variously described' as group counseling, multiple coun- 
seling,or small discussion groups. The philosophical basis for the operation 
of such groups is derived from the assumption that human relationships can 
be used as a learning instrument. Man’s tendency toward self-actualization, 
the purposefulness of his behavior, and his attitudinal development or change 
through perceptual reorganization are associated psychological concepts. 2< J 



Learning which significantly influences behavior is "self-discovered, self- 
appropriated. ”21 Because significant learning is more likely to occur in rela- 
tion to situations perceived as problems, the educator is therefore responsi- 
ble for creating environments wherein students may perceive issues and prob- 
lems which hold relevance for them. 22 Learning occurs as the student per- 
ceives coherence and meaning in the sensory materials at hand. Emphasis is 
upon cognition, insight, and understanding or relationships between stimuli 

in the environment. 23 



The underlying theory of personality here rests on the social stimulus value 
of the person. The person, the self, is in essence a social product of experi- 
ence with people. 24 The person learns who and what he is through his per- 
ceptions of the behavior of others toward him. Opportunities for belonging 
and sharing in a secure atmosphere put human relationships to work. Herein 
lies the power of small group discussions. 



17 



Guidance for the Academically Talented Student . Washington D. C. : Na- 
tional- Education Association, 1961, p. 68. 

18 

Walter M. Lifton, Working With Groups. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1961, passim. 

19 ‘ 

Thomas Gordon, Group -Centered Leadership . Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1956, passim. ' 

20 

Carl R. Rogers, On Becoming A Person. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1961, passim . 

21 Ibid., p. 276. 

90 

Ibid . , pp. 279-95. 

23 



Howard L. Kingsley, Nature and Conditions of Learning (Revised by Ralph 
Garry), Englewbod Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1957, pp. 87-89. 



24 



Arthur W. Combs and Donald Snygg, Individual Behavior. New York: Harper 
& Row, Publishers, Inc., 1959, passim. 
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Cognitive and Affective Objectives 

* 

. , ^ ♦ 

*, T *f c o uns eling-instructionaI program incorporates two broad Classifications 
®f educational objectives: cognitive and affective. 25 Cognitive objectives in- 
clude the acquiring and retaining of information, understanding what is known 

id + eas ' building new -elationshfpr ap.i m^r g 

value judgments. Affective objectives involve attending to stimuli- resDondincr 
oph"i ° rganiZing " SySt6m ° f values aad “nifyhig t^^toT^os^ 

Although most school lessons are directed toward cognitive obiectives it 
mams doubtful whether significant thinking can occur without feeling and 

Teachprs dn nitlVe g ° a -f- may b ® attained without attention to affective goals 26 
^ a fot COgnitlve means to gain affective ends, as in teachinfan ao- 

precmtion of literature. Through understanding the elements of literature P 
students may learn to value literary excellence. Conversely, since motivation 
is essential to learning, teachers who arouse interest in subject matter are 
using an affective means to attain a cognitive goal. 27 J matter are 

Students ivitli superior intellectual power can perform most comDetentlv at 
the highest cognitive classification level. Society depend” on ttesf students 
for the communication of values essential to a democratic philosoDhv of life 

for deieuf Intead ® d *°5* the ad <>lescent gifted should therefore interleave akns 
for development of both cognitive and affective domains. 11118 

Program Goals 

? eC ?u 5 concerted effo ^s have been made to promote excellence 
Li! mg /? r the sciences * Scientific knowledge is essential for improving 
srW 1 -f- nS b° f han i ari existenc e, but a balance should be maintained between Dure 

kSSfife 1 6 SkiUS WhiCh enable ” diVidUalS 40 -e Smc PUre 

Improving Attitudes Toward Life 

self te A° he / m i USt WOrk together to assist students to grow in 
self understanding and to develop a social conscience. Acquisition of know- 
ledge must be accompanied by improved attitudes toward life. An expanding 

25 m 

/LLnjTT of Educ ati °nal Objectives . Handbook I : Cognitive Domain 
^afsto . y Jjen J ami ^ b - Bloom >- New York: JWid McRayllo. , fac. . 1556, 

Da ^ id ^* Krathwohl, Benjamins. Bloom, and Bertram B Masia Taxon- 

p ^ d - b00kU : Mfective Domain. NawToflc: 

Ibid., pp. 54-59. ' 

28 " ~ 

DeU^! S (Ma y N0 1964) HUmaniSm “ S “ Meth ° d ’ ” The Educational Forum. Kappa 
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understanding of self and of others is needed if schools are to develop mature 
individuals who possess knowledge and can use this knowledge creatively. A 
philosophy of life — the rudder which gives direction to use of knowledge -- 
cannot emerge without an understanding of human behavior. Nobody learns to 
reason intelligently about his own or others’ behavior merely by "growing 



up, 



"29 



Increasing Quality of Production 

The counselor and teacher must focus on increasing the quality of student 
production rather than on quantity of output. The student needs opportunities 
to translate experiences into expressed generalizations and to exchange ideas 
on complex dilemmas. Research on creative thinking has revealed that sheer 
mastery of knowledge is not sufficient condition for creative performance. * 

Developing Creative Thinking 

The counselor and teacher must work together to develop creative thinking, 
to encourage response to challenge, and to foster tolerance for ambiguity. 

The creative personality has been described as curious, intellectually persis- 
tent, and tolerant of ambiguity. 31 A relationship has been found between crea- 
tive thinking and success in even the more common occupations, such as de-r 
partment store clerk. 32 Apparently the traditionally authoritarian approach 
to teaching through directed learning of factual content needs reexamination. 
Torrance recommends that educators ask themselves what kind of thinking 
children are doing. 33 Do they believe their own ideas have value? Ckn they 
share their ideas and opinions with others? Are they doing any thinking for 
themselves? 

Developing Love of Learning 

The teacher must strive to instill in students a love of learning. Through 
enhancing curiosity and urging exploratory activity, the teacher helps the stu- 
dent to build positive attitudes toward learning and to develop a value for in- 
tellectual accomplishment. 34 The gifted learner should continue learning 
throughput life and must be taught to learn on his own as early in school as 

possible.35 



29 

Robert F . Peck and Robert J. Havighurst, The Psychology of Chare 
Development . New York: John Wiley & Sons,7nc~ 1980, Chapter 10, 

Calvin W. Taylor, Creativity: Prog 
Hill Book Co., Inc.., lWi' p . 17. 



of Chara cter 

passim . 

ress and Potential. New York: McGraw 



31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

Chart Were Given . Columbus, O. : Ohio Department of Educa- 
tion, 1963, p. 1JB. 



Ibid ., p. 24. 

Ibid ., p. 55. 

E. Paul Torrance, oj>. cit. , p. 17. 
Krathwohl, 0 £. cit. , pp. 58-59. 
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Anag^ 1 & &a& ; r^,vv^: 



Using Teacher as a Guide 



Students must learn to use the teacher as a resource and learning guide 

New approaches being developed in teaching the intellectually gifted fnclude 

teaching a style of approaching problems which will "resemblf the activities 

• i ® c °^ ar 9 r sci entist at work. 36 To encourage the unfolding of creative 

thinw procedures must be directed toward stimulating S children to 

Thp k tMPh Pe ? dently ' their ideas ' , and to communicate them to others 37 

The teacher s responsibility is not as a 'wellspring of informa*’ ' " but as’a 

guide to sources of information. 38 Democratic values are important iifall 
lecfuily^ted? th6y are imperative to the learning environment of the intel- 



Utilizing Small Groups. Most students, including the gifted, proceed throueh 
or to ee tlre aca de mic life without opportunities to discuss controversial issues 
h r ‘, are thei / own ineights. They learn to defer to textbookmdgments or 
^eloquence of experts. Yet, evaluative thinking and confidence in the value 
of their own ideas are essential to maximum development ofs^ 
tu?U power. Postponing the experiences of making independent judgments and 
of weighing vaiues until college or graduate levels could be an i^nhibmne if not 
ifymg force. According to a recent study, the early adolescent Deriod is 
tems^ Th^Vn^f ‘’f 16 f ° r focusin S °*> the child's attitudes and valuers- 

ss‘iisrs,ii*air rl ~“ " w "• ■>*™^ •><««-. s 



per^Mas wen e a e s t 3i^ r ° Vi , de “ e r xcellen ‘ opportunity for exploration into 
personal as well as social values. In an informal setting students mav frPPlv 

discuss topics of mutual concern or interest with their intellectual Deers Harp 

bark dlSC0Vered t ii at + sma11 group discu ssion with "full participation and free^eed 

method?40° re effeCtiVe in changing attitudes ^ behavior than the lecture 



iavolvin g personal interests, attitudes, and values requires that 
the individual be able to examine his own thoughts on a subject anTcomoare 
them openly with the thoughts and views of others. 41 This^process is prereq- 
uisite to moving from intellectual awareness to personal commitment/ Q 



36 



37 



Gallagher, 0 £. cit., p. 96. 



38 



Taylor, op. cit., p. 128. 



(R / wTr • De v Haa ? 1 • and Robert J. Havighurst, Educating Gifted Children 
(Revised edition), Chicago: University of Chicago~Press/ 1951, p. 245"! — 

^ Krathwohl, ££. cit., p. 85. . ' . ' 

Co/* 1962, 1 pr r 200~ dbO ° k ° f SmaU Group Resea ^ob « New York: Macmillan 

41 '* 

Krathwohl, op. cit., p. 81. 
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Peer. groups have been described as a major teaching agency in conveying 
values, .teaching skills, knowledge, and roles. Having experiences with 
their intellectual peers is particularly important for the gifted at the upper el- 
ementary level where children become strongly conscious of peer identifica- 
tion. Failure to provide this opportunity can result in identification with age 
peers, which tends to make physical prowess more important than intellectual 

attainment. 43 



Peer groups serve all children’s needs for belonging and for social approval. 
These needs among gifted children especially are more easily met when the 
children are able to associate with others who are "peer in actuality. " They 
are less exceptional when in situations with others of similar abilities. 44 



Regulating Group Size and Composition . The literature is in disagreement on 
the most effective size and composition of discussion groups. One report gen- 
eralizes that groups tended to be more effectual if they were composed of mem- 
bers of the same sex. 45 Another strongly recommended groups composed of 
equal numbers of male and female participants unless a definite reason exists 
for one-sexed groupings. 46 Successful groups of 15 students have -been re- 
ported, but most authors encourage smaller groupings. An advantage of larger 
groups is that the resources of such groups are increased and the range of ideas 
broadened. 4 » A disadvantage is that, with the increase of each additional mem- 
ber, the chance decreases for personal interactions with others and for express- 
ing ideas. 48 Driver was explicit about numbers in a group and declared that, 
while six to ten members can be grouped together, six is the maximum number 
for beneficial free discussion with all participants active. 49 Only four or five 
members tend to be active in a ten-member group. Hare noted a tendency for 
the group to split into subgroups as size increases. 50 



In the counseling -instructional demonstration center, experiments with group 
composition neither confirmed nor denied the importance of grouping by sexes. 
Both all -girl groups and all -boy groups functioned profitably. Mixed groups 
appeared to perform more or less effectively, but discomfort was expressed 



42 



IraJ. Gordon, The Teacher as a Guidance Worker . New York: Harper & 
Row*Publishers, Inc., 1956, p. 1 35. 

43 

As If The Chart Were Given, op. cit., p. 17. 

44 — 



Ruth A. Martinson and Harry Smallenburg, Guidance in the Elementary 

Schools . Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice -Hall, Inc., 1958, p. 136.. 

. 

Hare,- op. cit., p. 391. 

46 — 

Helen I, Driver and others, Counseling artd Learning Through Small Group 
Discussion . Madison, Wis. : Monona -Driver Book Co. , 195$, p. 63. 

17 

Hare, 0 £. cit. , p. 244. 



48 



49 



Lifton, 0 £. cit., p. 110. 



Driver, loc. cit. 



.Hare, op> citi, p. 148. 
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by the members if the ratio between sexes was heavily unbalanced. 



Most of the counseling -instructional groups were composed of four boys and 
four girls. A group with a membership as high as 12 tended to be dominated 
by a minority who retained leadership throughout the sessions. Increased in- 
teraction of quiet members and growth in discussion skills occurred more fre- 
quently m the groups composed of fewer than ten members. Since groups of 
eight successfully implemented program goals, groups with fewer than eight 
members were considered uneconomical use of counselor's time. 



Utilizing Group Discussio n Procedures . Varied procedures for group discus - 
sion nave oeen utilized in research settings. Groups studied ranged from com- 
pletely structured to completely unstructured. 51 In fully structured discussion 
sessions, participants thought about an assigned topic before meeting; the lead- 
er maintained focus on the topic. Conclusions were sought, a summary was 
given, and a plan for the next session was prepared. 



In the modified structure the topic was given in advance, but the group could 
change focus if the participants wished. Although the leader summarized the 
content of the session, conclusions were not necessarily sought. A plan for 
the next session was made. - . 



In the slightly structured situation, the topic was known in advance but no 
plan of approach was made. No one forced the group members to focus on the 
topic nor made any attempt to draw conclusions. The leader interceded only 
when a member monopolized time Unfairly. A topic was agreed upon for the 

No topic was assigned for the unstructured sessions; choice of subject was 
e . j Participants at the time of meetings. The leader gave information when 
asked, but his role was largely that of ’’participant -observer. " Control was 
maintained by the group itself. 

Although successful outcomes have been reported for structured as well as 

P rocedures ' Probably the purpose of the group discus - 
sions should be the deciding factor in the choice of group method. Inone ex- 

Hpn^fi 1 nr, lnVeS Jj? a J° r ^ found that authoritarian group atmosphere fostered more 
dependency on the leader and more hostile and apathetic behavior among mem- 
bers than occurred m the democratic groups. Participants in the democratic 
groups showed more friendliness and satisfaction with the activities. Although 

l“° Cratlc groups surpassed the democratic in quantity of output, the demo- 
cratic groups produced the highest quality . 52 

of i fhl e r!IS [ i m t nt in ?M| ° T f group procedure is the personality and philosophy 
of the leader himself. 53 ideally, in a democratic setting every gro^ member 

51 ~ " 



Driver, 0£. cit., p. 64. 

Hare, oj>. cit., pp. 320-21. 

V. % 7 X,° pp!TlO° nS -- Chicag ° : Ad “« Education Association of the 



52 

53 



is both a member and a leader, contributing his knowledge and skills as need- 
ed at any given moment. Self-discipline of .the members in controlling these 
contributions, focusing on the problem at hand, and in giving other members ■ 
a Chance to be heard is essential. All members bear equal responsibility for 
the progress of the group. 

j 

In the counseling -instructional demonstration, small group sessions were 
alternated with a guidance actiyji > in English or social science classes. The 
counselors and teachers met regularly following the group meetings. School 
personnel considered that the best counselor -teacher communication was at- 
tained when neither the small group nor the classroom activities had formal 
structure. Through utilizing the interests and concerns of his students in topic 
selection, the counselor could facilitate the optimum involvement of each indi- 
vidual in group participation. With knowledge of content and movement of the 
small group discussions, the teacher could prepare apprppriate exercises in 
•creative thinking, devise supplementary enrichment assignments in subject 
areas, or plan for individual projects. The freedom engendered by the choice 
of democratic procedures fostered more creative teaching and also met the 
needs of the talented learner. 
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Part n 

BUILDING A COUNSELING - INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



The counseling- instructional program provides reinforcement of guidance 
and curriculum for gifted pupils in grades seven, eight, and nine. Small 

ltu^J^n S ^ S se ? si ° nsare held every other week; these sessions enable 
?‘ ad f" ts * discuss in depth mutual problems, challenging ideas, and intel- 

the t w,i^ff-t StS ' , Following each session, the couselor and teacher discuss 
the implications of the counseling meeting for the group and for individual 

S e En<?lish or h « J ^ 1 S0 P - lan a r , elated activit y- This activity is scheduled for 
English or social science class to be held during the week between coun- 
seling sessions. Individual counseling is provided when the need is apparent. 

,, Tl l r ° u S h . counselor-teacher communication, situations are blanned with 

(2?to OTomiSe ^. ectl ?? S: , (1) mee ‘ individual educational and guidance needs; 

4 educational and developmental goals; (3) to advance commun- 

Dhilosonhv^lifi toencouragedeveiopment of a personal set of values and a 
SA of ,“ : ( . 5) 0 Promote more effective learning of social science and 
d to foster creative growth in areas of associational fluency, 
sensitivity to problems, and adaptive flexibility. y 

Organization 

The structure of the program outlined in the following sections represents 
he frainework m which the San Juan Unified demonstration center func- 
twf* * SiZe k ' an Juan UlJ i fied School District, characteristics of the 

woc^i^ah”'- district philosophy determined the organization and 
P r ° c .® dur f s - , Administrators; teachers, and guidance personnel worked ■ 
together in planning the implementation of program goals. (See Figure 1. ) 

Some variation of program design could be made to meet variations in 

.mall n and P® 1 '® 0 ™ 1 ? 1 nee cs and facility capabilites. For example, in 
small or rural districts, students from different areas might have to meet 

After- school or Saturday group meetings are more appropriate 
in such locations. If students have been culturally deprived; structured 
seminar meetings might prove more advantageous for enrichment in subject 

attti**-' j he » u ?? °f sma11 groups to enhance learning experiences for the 
g ea is adaptable to many types of educational environments. 

Costs 

t aUv^S ^ ^ S ^ UCt i0n al P^°S rai XJ is. an approved program for men- 
hatLrt °L • Exce f s ' c ° st reimbursement may be claimed on the 
basis of participatmg pupils who are identified by state criteria. Leeitimate 
costs include extra money paid counselors to counsel outside the regular 
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Fig, 1, Organization of the Counseling-Instructional Program 
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school day or salaries expended during the regular school day solely for 
additional counseling. (See Appendix A. ) 

Personnel 

The program requires no additional teaching staff. Classroom teachers 
function in the articulation of counseling and class activities. The services 
of a specialist in guidance (i. e. , a counselor or psychologist) are needed for 
an average of one hour a week for each participating group. Selection of 
teachers and counselors for this program should be based on characteristics 
which make them particularly fit in working with gifted children. 

* j 

The teacher who has a "love of learning, a thirst for answers, and a drive 
for self-improvement" is an excellent model for gifted students. 1 Teachers 
participating in a counseling- instructional program should have the following 
important characteristics and qualifications: 

1 f A particular interest in providing learning experiences for the intellec- 
tually gifted j 

• . i . , * \ 

2. The ability to perceive individual differences and be empathetic 

3. The ability to respond to intellectual challenge without feeling threatened 

4. Flexibility in scheduling and planning 

, t 

. * ^ § ' i 

5. Inventiveness in the aspects of curriculum implementation ! 

6. Possession of sound personal values ! 

7. Willingness to encourage appropriately divergent thinking to accept j 

unusual responses j 

. . $ % 

8. Willingness to help develop and utilise case study data 

/ . ! 

A preservice teacher-training program should provide teachers with the j 
following skills and abilities: ; 

• * • • j 

1. A knowledge of developmental levels 

2. A knowledge of curriculum construction 

3. An understanding of accepted theories of learning and their implications 
/ for teaching the gifted 

4. A strong background in English or social sciences 



^ William K. Durr, The Gifted Student. New York: Oxford University Press, 
Inc., 1964, p. 251. 
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5. An understanding of guidance techniques and their use in the classroom 

6. Skill in individualizing instruction 

Both the teacher and counselor are involved in helping each student attain 
his maximum potential, and no sharp division should exist between their 
guidance functions.. The difference between the teacher .and the counselor 
lies in emphasis. The teacher has greater responsibility in promoting aca- 
demic learning, while the counselor is more concerned with overall devel- 
opment and vocational goals. 2 Although it would be desirable that program 
counselors have the same qualifications listed for teachers, difference in 
role requires consideration of other qualities. Counselors who have helped 
superior students most were those described as having a genuine interest in 
each individual, personal knowledge of each student, the ability to listen, and 
the ability to encourage. 3 

Counselors or group leaders in a counseling-instructional program should 
have the following characteristics and abilities: 

1. An awareness of the capabilities of gifted children and an understanding 
of their heed for assistance with interpretive learning 

2. A strong interest in the intellectually gifted and the ability to interact 
with them easily 

3. A sensitivity to and perception of the feelings of others 

4. A consciousness of their own needs, values, and "blind spots" 

5. An ability to work well with teachers 

6. An interest in a case study approach to curriculum 

A preservice training program for counselors or group leaders should 
provide counselors with the following characteristics and abilities: 

1. An understanding of group dynamics and experience in working with 
groups 

2. An understanding of personality theory and developmental aspects of 
behavior. 

3. A comprehension of learning theory 

4. A knowledge of curriculum objectives in English and social sciences 
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Frank S, Endicott, Guiding Superior and Talented Students . Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc. ,1961, p. 2. “ 
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Facilities 

A room niust be made available every other week for annr>nvima+oi„ « 
hour of uninterrupted private discussion. Ideally, the room should be lnra+ h 
away from environmental distractions. Seating should be arranged to to* ted 
room so as to permit each member to have eye contact with the others Most 
groups in the demonstration programs preferred to sit around a table but * 
a circle of chairs or desks seemed satisfactory to others. ’ 

Equipment 

. r ® c ° rder is recommended for recording counseling sessions The 

initial inhibiting effect of a microphone is quickly ov^come when it fs 

ss assss EBSWnB^sswss^ 

Procedures 

The planning period which precedes launching of a program is more im- 

toTn^nv 1 " the °P® ratl0n °f the program and fulfillment of program goal™ 
than any period durmg the operation of the program. A counseltov^nstrnc 

h 6 i “ h f' m0ny 7 ith the needs of the student plpulation, 
with school district philosophy on education for the gifted, and with conttonit,, 

f Pf 0g ^ am . PteHHjeg throughout the grade levels. Following the planning ^ 

p . ®’ the important steps would be to involve school and lay groups select 

“se Pl studie S s UdentS ’ eStabUsh “ orientation program for pa/enfs^d conduct 

Orientation of Staff and Interpretation of Program to Community 

Regardless of excellence in design, successful functioning of a successful 

ttoiSl d Blfo d re l imni aCCel ?^ Ce su PP ort of observers® and also of pL- 
Q x a | ants * Before implementation, the program should be interpreted to the 

? arent groups, and others in the community who are interested in 
educational procedures. An informed and cooperative schoS st^f will 
positive contributions to the operation of a spec™o^ 

Roth 1““™ sbould lead t0 improvement in the total educational program 
Both the staff and the community should clearly understand the purposes^ * 
the program and why a supplement to the established program i™ 

Channels should be prepared for regular reporting of lrosres/to both nrn- ’ 
essional and lay groups. Knowledge that these groups will continue to share 
in program development win reinforce their interest and commitment 

Selection and Placement of Students 

, 5 lig i b f lity stu( ? ent ® to participate in the demonstration program was 
of S i at + criteria for identification of "mentally gifted nfinors " Most 

reaX or »^etTc e a cb reened t T Ugh gr ° Up test “S W student who” 
f or 0 arithmetlc achievement score and mental ability score fell with- 
in the top 2 percent was considered eligible. The only additional Yeremin* ' 
was through the subjective judgment of teachers or counselors in selectin/ 
those who would benefit from and contribute to the small group process. S 
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In accordance with eligibility criteria, one type of underachieving gifted 
student -- the one with significant discrepancy between achievement test 
scores and ability -- was not included. Students whose achievement test 
scores and ability levels were comparable but whose grades were only aver- 
age or below average were the underachieving gifted who appeared in the 
groups selected. These students represented less than 10 percent of the 
total participants. A comparable proportion were high- achieving students 
who were considered by their teachers as needing improvement in commun- 
ication skills. Two students with symptoms of emotional disturbance func- 
tioned satisfactorily in the small group setting, and one blind boy proved to 
be a stimulating participant. 



Finely discriminating criteria for the selection of students for the coun- 
seling groups are nqt needed. A small group that interacts in a relaxed 
atmosphere without the pressures of competition or the drive for accom- 
plishment offers some latitude in membership selection. Interest in the 
activity, however, is crucial to growth through the group process. The 
program should be described to eligible pupils, and these pupils should be 
allowed to determine whether they would like to participate. 



Balance and Size of Groups . Leader observation and student evaluation of 
group composition at the demonstration center has indicated that a fairly 
even balance in the number of boys and girls is advisable. Although grade 
nine groups that had ten members functioned well, such a large group of 
younger students had difficulty maintaining unity. Groups of eight were able 
to hold excellent discussions, but larger groups of grade seven and eight 
students broke up into small "buzz" groups. 



Classroom Placement. Classroqm placement of students depends upon 
administrative design within the school, the size of the gifted student popu- 
lation, and the number of teachers interested in participating. The place- 
ment of counseling group members within the same English and history 
classes is the most economical in terms of time and personnel. In the 
demonstration program, some situations existed where students were clus- 
tered in the same classes, and other situations existed where they were 
brought together from classes with different teachers. An advantage to the 
second procedure is that it involves a greater number of teachers and con- 
sequently expands the impact of the program. 



Parent Orientation 



After screening and tentatively selecting students who indicate interest in 
the small group meetings, the program staff should meet with the parents 
of the students when staff time permits; individual interviews should be 
held because they are particularly fruitful. Information may be obtained for 
case study; parent attitudes may be appraised; and the program may be 
related directly to the needs of the individual student. In the demonstration 
center most of the meetings which described the program- -and for which 
parental approval was requested- -were presented to the total parent group. 
During the meetings parents were told that they could confer by appointment 
with the counselor at any time. Information needed for case study was 
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obtained by mail except for cases where the counselor preferred personal 

CUniaCl* 



Written permission of parents for student participation in such a program 
should be obtained from parents or guardians. The success of special 
programs can be ensured, by mutual understanding and good communication 
between home and school. A signed statement of permission from parents 
provides school personnel with evidence that parents have a degree of 
awareness of the program plan. 



Case Studies 



Background information on each student should be obtained before the 
counseling groups are activated. This information should include personal 
history, test scores, pupil interests, and teacher ratings of student behav- 
ior. Parental points of view are useful and may be obtained after the coun- 
seling sessions begin. Each case record is considered as a continuing 
data- collecting instrument for program planning. Of particular importance 
is information to be used to assess changes in student behavior, which has 
been designated as a program goal. This evaluative information is relative 
to changes in self-understanding, love of learning, social conscience 
tolerance for ambiguity, creative thinking, quality of production, response 
to challenge, and use of the teacher. Sample forms for the collection of 
case- study information are provided in Appendix B. 



Suggested 'Program Schedule 



The following program schedule is suggested for the counseling- instruc- 
tional program for the intellectually gifted: 



i. During the early spring semester, describe program to total school 
staff; assign committee to study and make recommendations for adap- 
tations; and describe program to PTA and other interested groups. 



2 * * he ei £ of semester, select participating teachers and pupils; 

hold meetings with parents; obtain consent for participation; assign 
pupils to classes for fall semester; and gather case study data. 



3. During the second week of fall semester, hold teacher-counselor plan- 
ning meetings and determine steps in evaluation. 



4. During the third week, study information on each student; hold teacher- 
counselor preparation meeting; and plan beginning sessions based on 
case study data. 



5. During fourth week, begin meetings of groups* and discuss purposes of 
group meetings and procedures. 



6. During the sixth week, groups should begin meetings on an alternate 
week basis for teacher -counselor planning. 
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recommended 1 to 2£t toTv^tio'n^ ^T™ 61 “ d P^ents - - 

® e r 8i0nS “ ° f ~ 

Beginning Group Meetings 

which best fits^^cwt/counselfae^ theorv a”!? t0 the S f yle of S rou P procedure 
meetings depend more onX “ompate^ , Success of group 

theoretical orientation anrf bU “ y / a counselor's personality, 

demonstration program groun climatf” ° n 3 f ° r ™. ula for procedure. In the 

Sometimes the discussion topic serves as^^Ah^i 111 ? attltudes and feelings, 
rather than as an end in itself S! a vehicle for group interaction 
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3. A group member should try to do for others in the group what he wants 
others to do for him. A group member should put himself in their place 
when they are speaking and really listen to what they have to say. 

•» 

4. A group member should speak when he has something to say. He 
should try to be frank, and since everyone is trying to understand him- 
self and others better, he should relax and be himself. 

5. A group member should try to be sensitive to the way other members 
feel. If he has experienced the same feeling, he should feel free to 
say so. He will find that he can understand his own feelings better if 
he talks to others about how he feels. 

6. A group member should not assume that the group must come to a 
solution or agreement. The purpose of the group is to explore ideas 
together. The decisions arrived at must be the individual's own. The 
only solutions that are good for a member are those which hold a per- 
sonal meaning for him. 

7. A group discussion goes along best when group members trust each 
other. Individuals must never make fun of other members; respect 
for others is essential. When disagreements arise, group members 
must understand that an idea is being rejected but not he who offers it. 

Self- Evaluation 



After groups have met several times, self-evaluations may be helpful in 
changing behaviors of judgmental, bigoted, garrulous, or otherwise obstruc- 
tive tendencies of some members. Although groups tend to deal with these 
problems when they interfere with group process, modification of behavior 
stems from self-perceptions. The formal procedure of the individual stu- 
dent reacting to a self-inventory of performance m.;-y bring about desirable 
behavioral change. The following is an example of a rating scale that may 
be used for this purpose: 

Self-Inventory of Performance 

Yes No - 



1. Do I tend to insist on having my own ideas accepted? 

2. Do I usually push toward establishing "right” or "wrong?" 

3. Do I try to be sensitive and understanding about the 
. feelings of others ? 

4. Do I lean on the counselor as an authority? 

5. Do I tend to talk too much? 

6. Dp I contribute my ideas ? 
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7. Do I often interrupt others? 

8. Am I aware of my own prejudices? 

9. Do I tend to close my mind to opposing points of view? 

10. Do I have confidence in the value of my own ideas? 

11. Do I usually make quick judgments? 

12. Do I use humor when it is appropriate, rather than 
using it only to attract attention? 

Measuring Group Progress 



Yes No 



Group progress may be measured through keeping a continuing anecdotal 
summary of the meetings and supplementing this with notes on significant 
behaviors of individuals. To save time and to obtain consistency in areas to 
be appraised, brief checklists such as the following can be helpful. 



Discussion Group Checklist 

Members 



Behavior 


‘ 1 


’ 2 


3 


1 4' 


5 


6 


7 


1 8 


1. Dominates 


















2. Withdraws 


















3. Offers support 


















4. Seeks support 


















5. Mediates 


















6. Attacks 


















7. Digresses 


















8. Offers opinions 


















9. Suggests solutions 


















10. Disagrees 










- * 








11. Other 














- 




12. Other 
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Group No. 
Date: 



Remarks: 



A. General atmosphere : cooperative 

competitive hostile apathetic 



B. Accomplishment: high 



C. Participation: everyone 
Comments : 



average 

few 



low 



D. Statement of topic: 
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Part HI 

INSERVICE TRAINING 

< ' 1. ' ' 

A fully functioning counseling-instructional program depends upon commu- 
nication between teacher and group leader. The regularly scheduled teacher - 
counselor meetings between counseling sessions necessarily focus upon specific 
individual performance, group performance, and current planning. Monthly 
inservice training meetings of the entire program staff not only contribute to- 
ward professional growth but also broaden the overall planning and extend the 
bases for communication between instruction and guidance. 

Guest speakers who discuss gifted children and group guidance provide ma- 
teriai for panel discussion of program development. When specialists are un- 
available, staff presentations of selections from pertinent literature give needed 
background information. Meetings may be planned around tapes of class les- 
sons, tapes of counseling group meetings, evaluation of teaching materials, 
and samples of student work. Meetings considered by the demonstration staff 
to be the most productive were those that allowed time for interaction of the 
total membership. Valuable as the sharing and reaction periods were, how- 
ever, a specific theme was found to be essential to give purposeful direction 
to the meetings. 

Attitude Exploration 

u ring l0ve 0f 1 ® arnin g is an appropriate program goal, the educator's 
attitude becomes a major factor. School personnel may need to examine their 
own opinions about certain characteristics of the gifted,.. For example, because 
gifted students grasp concepts quickly, these students may often seem lazy or 
indifferent to some aspects of instruction. The teacher who considers atten- 
tiveness and effort as essential to learning could inadvertently penalize such 
behavior. As one writer has pointed out: 

Just beneath the surface of American democracy and egalitarianism there 
is a suspicious and withholding attitude towards gifted people. 

This is associated with a Puritan outlook that considers work, persever- 
a ™e, a nd dedication the only important virtues which justify being reward- 
ed. Since accomplishment based on endowment seems to be effortless, it 
is sometimes felt that it does not deserve special rewards. 



Eli Ginzberg, Talent and Performance. 
Press, 1964, p.~5$I ; 



New York: Columbia University 
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One device for assessment of opinions about characteristics of the gifted is^the 
"Attitudinnaire on Mentally Gifted Minors. M Certain items of this approach 
have been validated through research; others reflect opinions. Administered 
early in the training program, the following "Attitudinnaire" provides guide- 
lines for instruction and suggests areas for discussion; 



Attitudinnaire oh Mentally Gifted Minors 



If you agree with the statement, circle A; if you disagree, circle D. Some of 
the statements below will probably eliciP'maybe" or "sometimes""responses; 
for those circle the question mark. 



A ? D 1. 
A ? D 2. 

A ? D 3. 
A ? D 4. 



Very bright children are usually impractical. 

Tests of acquired learning should differ for the gifted from those 
designed for the average. 

Among the intellectually talented, top achievement level (financial) 
in adult life tends to be more closely related to outstanding per- 
sonality than to ability. 

Intelligence is a characteristic which interferes with common 
sense. 



A ? D 5. Gifted students need simply more of what average students learn. 



A ? D 6. 

A ? D 7. 

A ? D 8. 
A ? D 8. 



Superior intellectual development tends to cause emotional insta- 
bility. 

It is undemocratic to provide gifted children with educational 
situations which differ from those of the regular school program. 

Gifted students profit less from practice or rote learning activities. 

Sarcasm, toning down, and pressure for conformity could under- 
mine the bright child's sense of worth. 



A ? D 10. The gifted can develop his potential in a conventional program; 

special programs should focus on those who need help in learning, 



A ? D 11. 



Gifted children are easily identified through observation in the 
classroom. 



A ? D 12. In general, intellectually talented adults report that feelings of 

fulfillment in their Chosen field fell below their anticipated satis- 
faction. 

, / , ’ * < 4 * * * - » * » * 

Gifted people are marked by variability; that is, two gifted persons 




A ? D 13. 
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differ more from each other than two persons who are similar 
on any other basis. 



A ? D 14. 
A ? D 15. 
A ? D 16. 
A ? D 17. 
A ? D 18. 



Research tells us that accelerated academically talented children 
appear to be as personally and socially adjusted as other students. 



Genius is the product of exaggerated development of one faculty 
at the expense of others. 



Gifted children should remain with their chronological age group 
for the sake of social adjustment. 



Approximately 50 percent of our college -capable youth never 
complete their college education. 



The most important single factor in the decision of able students 
to go to college is the attitude of their parents toward higher edu- 
cation. , 



A ? D 19. 
A ? D 20. 
A ? D 21. 
A ? D 22. 



Since gifted children are known to learn rapidly, they should pro- 
duce more work in the classroom than average children. 



The self-contained classroom is the best environment for the 
gifted child in the elementary school. 



Identical education experiences will promote equality of education- 
al experiences. 



For the highly creative person, a good part of his reward lies 
in the activity itself rather than in the recognition which it inspires. 



A ? D 23. 
A ? D 24. 



Ability grouping is neither desirable nor feasible. 



Programs for the gifted should be open only to students who make 
high grades. 



A ? D 25. 
A ? D 26. 
A ? D 27. 



Gifted children as a group are superior in physical, emotional, 
and social adjustment. 



The teacher should assume that .the gifted student is equally cap- 
able in all areas of study.. 



Education suitable to the gifted is exploratory, characterized by 
the problem-solving approach, self-direction, guidance teaching, 
and workshop methods. 



A ? D 28. 
A ? D 29. 
A ? D 30. 



Bossiness, and overtalkativeness may be symptoms of insecurity.^ 
Any program for bright children will meet the needs of the gifted. 
It is essential that highly creative students achieve high academic 
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A ? D 31. 
A ? D 32. 



standing in all academic courses. 

If it's good for the gifted, it's good for all. 



The mind that can produce a ready answer to every question may 
yet need training toward self-criticism and the rethinking of first 
impulses. 



A ? D 33. 



If achievement tests indicate that a student has already acquired 
skills, it is acceptable to omit the usual assignments and alter 
class requirements to allow for creative projects. 



A ? D 34. 



Moral behavior may be learned through thinking about moral sit- 
uations, tracing various kinds of behavior through to their prob- 
able consequences, and reaching conclusions which may govern 
future behavior. 



A ? D 35. 
A ? D 36. 



Conformity to academic schedules and assignments is more im- 
portant than talent development. 



Unless children find that their ideas are respected, they will not 
communicate their ideas. 



A ? D 37. 
A ? D 38. 



Equal education does not mean identical education. 



Inability to express ideas effectively and accurately is probably 
the basis for most human problems. 



A ? D 39. 
A ? D 40. 



Gifted children may seem lazy because they need to spend com- 
paratively limited time in understanding new situations. 



Suppression of intellectual controversy and of unresolved differ- 
ences of opinion in the classroom may contribute to underachieve- 
ment. 



Roles of the Teacher 



A program which aims at changing the student role from an information re- 
ceiver to an information searcher requires modification of the teaching function. 
If students are to learn independently, the teacher’s role becomes that of guide 
and resource person. Instructional procedures are designed for a learning 
environment which is conducive to questioning, depth exploration of ideas, 
and evaluative thinking. Torrance described the need to stimulate students 
into making the transition from learning to thinking: 



More and more insistently,, today’s schools and colleges are being asked 
to produce men and women who can think, who can make new scientific 
discoveries, who can find more adequate solutions to impelling world 
problems, who cannot be brainwashed, men and women who can adapt 
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